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a fulfillment of sexual desire, so difficult to satisfy in the male who
possesses but a single wife; it reflected also the economic interests of
the hunter, fisherman, warrior, as he sought to surround himself with
those living, creative economic values which women represented.

Thomas tells us that among primitive peoples the man is the active,
violent, sporadic element, while woman is the stable, substantial, con-
tinuous one.111 This antagonism is rooted in the physical constitution
of the woman, which adapts her to resistance rather than to move-
ment. To agriculture and industry rather than to hunting and war.
Hence it is that we almost always find agricultural and industrial
activity developing through the woman, as well as the technique that
is proper to the habitation, the house; and she is also in good part re-
sponsible for the domestication of animals. Even magic and art, if
they do not develop chiefly through her, are evolved by the effeminate
or bisexual male, who prefers the regular and domestic life of the
woman to that of movement and warfare which the man leads. The
natives of Brazil at the time of the discovery were still in the stage of
relative male parasitism, with a consequent overburdening of the
female. In was the cunha's creative hands that were responsible for
the regular performance of the principal tasks that had to do with
art, industry, and the tilling of the soil.

As to the pajfa, or medicine-men, it is probable that they were of
that effeminate or invert type that was respected and feared by most
of the American aborigines, instead of being despised and abhorred.112
In some cases the effeminacy was due to advanced age, which tends
to make certain women more masculine and certain men more femi-
nine; but in other cases perhaps it was due to congenital or acquired
perversion. In any event, the fact of the matter is that these bisexual
individuals, or individuals bisexualized by age, held in their hands the
powers and functions of mystics, healers, pajfo; and counselors among
the various American tribes.

The institution of couvade itself, a cultural complex so charac-
teristic of the Brazilian aborigines, is a case in point: one might ven-
ture to interpret it by the criterion of bisexuality. Inasmuch as the
custom is found among those peoples who do not despise or ridicule
effeminates, but who in general respect them as beings endowed with
extraordinary powers and virtues, it is possible that couvade arose
from sexually differentiated beings: individuals of great influence and
with a mystic power of suggestion over the majority. Wissler ob-
serves that certain cultural traits, even though but rarely, may be in-
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